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CHICAGO THIS SUMMER 


A. A. N. CONVENTION 


= WORLD’S FAIR ze 


Fifty million people, it is estimated, will visit the Century of Progress 


GE 3 Exposition during the five months of the Fair. Make your visit at the = 
= _ time of the 58th Annual Convention of the National Association—July = 
-——y c==4 


18-19-20, Stevens Hotel, Headquarters. Go to Chicago with the 
“progress” spirit in your heart and head. Take your place in the trade 
councils for the progress and advancement of your own business—the 


Nursery industry. 


Write Secretary Charles Sizemore, Louisiana, Mo., for particulars. 
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| EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Communications on any sub- 
ject connected with Commercial Horticulture, Nurseries or Ar- 
boriculture are cordially invited by the Editor; also articles on 
these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nursery 

| or Horticultural associations. We also shall be pleased to re- 

| produce engravings relating to these topics, Orchard Scenes, 

| Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 
Trees and Plants, Portraits of Individuals, ete. Engravings will 
be made from photographs at cost. 

Advertising—Last forms close (semi-monthly) on the 10th 
and 25th of each month. If proofs are wanted, copy should be 
on hand one week earlier. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” is distinctive in that it reaches 
an exceptional list and covers the field of the business man en- 
gaged in Commercial Horticulture—the carlot operator. Here is 
concentrated class circulation of high character—the Trade 
Journal Horticulture, quality than 
| quantity. 


“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will not accept advertisements 

that do not represent reliable concerns. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS—“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN,” 
| semi-monthly, on ist and 15th, will be sent to any address in 
| the United States for $2.00 a year; Foreign $2.50 a year; Canada 
| $3.50 a year. Single copies of current volume, 15c; of previous 
| volumes, 25c. 


of Commercial rather 


published 


L. M. GEMINDER 
General Manager 
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AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean chronicling 
of commercial news of the Planting Field and Nursery. An 
honest, fearless policy in harmony with the growing ethics ef 
modern business methods. 

Cooperation rather than competition and the encouragement 
of = that makes for the welfare of the trade and of each of its 
units, 

Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. 

INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—“AMERICAN NURSERY- 
MAN” makes no distinction in favor of any. It is untrammeled 
in its absolutely independent position and rates the welfare of 
the Nursery Trade above every other consideration. 

his Magazine has no connection whatever with a par- 
ticular enterprise. Absolutely unbiased and independent in all 
its dealings. 

Though it huppens that its place of publication is in the east- 
ern section of the country, it is thoroughly National in its char- 
acter and International in its circulation. 

Its news and advertising columns bristle with announce- 
ments from every news corner of the Continent. 

It represents the results of American industry in one of the 
&reatest callings—Commercial Horticulture in all its phases of 
peeneey Stock, Orchard and Landscape Planting and Distribu- 

on. 





39 State Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Classified Business Announcements In Current Issue 


AN INDEX OF CURRENT WANTS AND OFFERINGS IN THE NURSERY TRADE 








American Bulb Company.....Importers Bulbs, Seeds, Etc...... 152 Jones, George Douglas....... Plant Patent Attorney............ 146 
Bernardin, E. RP... ...ccccces General Nursery Stock ........... Se GE UG vowiesteesasaegs Plant Patent Attorney............ 152 
Bobbink & Atkins.......... Broadleaf Evergreens, Etc........ Tee «|e, H.W. nncccccccecd Bragg Tree Digger. .......cccseces 155 
OM, Die div cccsnsesancecsed Ornamental Nursery Stock........ 154 Leonard & Son, A. M. ....... CR errr 154 
Burr & Company, C. R...... General Nursery Stock............ ae Se erry Horticultural Books .............-- 154 
Business Opportunities ..... ge RS ee ee 154 Levett, Lester C............ Privet and Berberis............... 152 
Canterbury Nurseries ....... BOnWOOd 2... cccccccccccccsccccees 136 Mackinaw Perennial Co...... Hardy Perennials ..........+++++. 154 
Gheee Gae Ce... ccccascceces Se Te rr ee eet 153. Monroe Nursery ............ Fruits and Ornamentals........... 152 
Chase Company, Benjamin..Nursery Labels ..............+.+- SE SER, Tn cian women . ko 8 146 
Conigisky, B. F. ........ .++. Hand Colored Photographs........ 136 Painesville Nurseries ....... General Nursery Stock............ 153 
Crystal Soap & Chemical Co.C. P. O. Spray........--sseeeeeees 155 Princeton Nurseries ........ General Nursery Stock............ 146 
Edwards, Harry B........... California Privet .........-+eeee- 154 Process Color Ptg. Co........ a i 154 
Esham’s Nurseries ......... BUOPRIOONG cc ciccccccccccccsecoses 154 Rameey & Ce. L. W......... Catalogue Printers ............... 155 
Pl SD cccasececcedecccset Nursery and Orchard............. 154 Rocky Mt’n Evergreen Co.... Colorado Blue Spruce............. 154 
FOP BRO. cicccccccccsvccetses Nursery, National Reputation..... 154 torres & Harrison Co....... General Nursery Stock............ 153 
Merbet Bree. ...........000. Tree and Shrub Seed............- 136 Southern Nursery Co........ Special Announcement ........... 154 
Hill Nursery Co., D. ...... ...Evergreen Plate Book............. 152 Wanted ............eeeeeees English Yew Trees.............-- 152 
Hill Nureery Co., D......... Evergreen Specialists ............ TG TROT noc ccc cccccccccccecs SRTGRTFONRR oc ccccteccesosveseces 154 
Horticultural Advertiser .....English Trade Paper.............. er Someone to Work Shares......... 154 
Howard Rose Co......... Se dc cudenwekeedess toe saceenede 136 Westminster Nurseries ....California Privet, Etc............ 154 
ligenfritz’ Sons Co., |. E..... Fruit and Ornamentals............ 152 Wilson & Co., C. E. ....... pO I EL osSccseveceseces 146 
Sarnath, GB. G. ccccccsccscoed PAGE, DOERR oon ccesescscccscasscces 184 Wohlert, A. BE. ....ccccccose Japanese Cherries, Crabs.......... 154 
NOTICE 
LINING OUT STOCK All “American Nurserymen” wishing to 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY GROWN 
Over 100 Leading Varieties 


DECIDUOUS and EVERGREEN 
Special Offer—Early Orders 
AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII 
BARBERRY THUNBERGI 
IBOTA PRIVET 
ROSA MULTIFLORA JAPONICA 
(Best Understock) 
Write for Complete List. 
Cc. E. WILSON & COMPANY, INC. 


Manchester, Conn. 


Written by G. 


for all uses. 


enthusiast. 


ester, N. Y. 





CLIMBING ROSES 


One of the most popular of the new books. 
A. Stevens, 
American Rose Society and associate editor of 
the American Rose Annual. 
ing Roses are, how they may best be grown any- 
where in America, and discusses from the stand- 
point of intimate knowledge suitable varieties 


Certain to make the reader a climbing-rose 


Pages 220, 64 full-page illustrations in both 
colors and black and white. 


American Nurseryman, P. O. Box 


do business with Europe should send for the 


HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 


This is a British Trade Paper read week- 
ly by all the chief accredited horticultural 
traders. Annual subscription to cover cost 
of postage, $1.85. Money orders payable 
at Nottingham. 

As the H. A. is a prey 
applicants should, with the subscription, 
send a copy of their catalogue or other 
evidence that they belong to thc nursery or 
ceed trades. Address 


Horticultural Advertiser (1930) Ltd. 


secretary of the 


Tells what Climb- 


trade medium, 


Postpaid $2.00. 
124, Roch- 














PIN OAKS 
Lining-out sizes, 
6-9, 9-12, 12-18 and 18-24 inches 
Large Trees for permanent planting 
5-6, 6-8 and 10-12 feet 


Arthur L. Norton Nurseries 








suffruticosa and B. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4 inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 


Nottingham, England 


ROSE BUSHES 
Wholesale Growers 
Howard Rose Company 








sempervirens. 





Clarksville, Missouri ; 





HEMET, CALIFORNIA 











Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 


Shrubs 


WRITE FOR 











Perennials, 


Ole) LiCl 1.8 ae 


HAND COLORED 


ACTUALLY CREATE BUSLNESS 


Evergreens, 
in Life-Like Reproduction 
PROOF 


B. F. CONIGISKY 








SEEDS 


HERBST BROTHERS, Inc. 
Agents for T. SAKATA & CO. 
92 Warren St. NEW YORK 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Roses 


IT’S FREI 
211 Hamilton 


Peoria, Ti. 


St. 























The Nurseryman’s Forte: 


To Make America More Beautiful and Fruitful 
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Should We Grow Fewer Varieties of Fruit? 


So Many New Varieties Highly Recommended Complicates The Problem—Suggests 


Cooperative Effort For Satisfactory Solution of the Question 
By Prof. James G. Moore, Department of Horticulture, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


varieties from their list. This is read- 

ily ascertained by a study of the cata- 
logs of two fairly widely separated dates. 
Such a study will also reveal the appearance 
of new names in the more recent catalogs. 
There has merely been a change, without a 
reduction in the number of varieties offered. 
In fact there is always the tendency to in- 
crease the number of varieties offered. 

Why are varieties dropped by the Nur- 
seryman? I am inclined to think that there 
are three principal reasons. The most im- 
portant one is the appearance of a new 
variety which fills the need more satisfac- 
torily than the older variety. About 1907 
or 8 I made a survey of the varieties of 
strawberries grown by commercial growers 
in various parts of the state. Practically 
every grower was using Beder Wood as his 
principal early variety. I doubt whether 
you could find a grower who is now growing 
Beder Wood. Premier has replaced it and 
Beder Wood has disappeared from our Nur- 
sery lists. 

But growers are becoming more exacting 
in their requirements for varieties and be- 
cause they have different conditions to 
meet, a certain variety is discarded by some 
and retained by others so that naturally, 
even with the discarding of varieties be- 
cause something better is introduced old va- 
rieties will not eliminate as rapidly as desir- 
able new ones appear. 

The second factor in eliminating varie- 
ties from the Nursery list is lessened de- 
mand. A certain variety may be highly de- 
sirable for a certain purpose or in a restrict- 
ed area. When first introduced or when a 
new fruit section is opening up there may 
be a fairly large demand for it. But be- 
fore very long most orchardists have their 
supply of that particular variety and the 
new demands are so few that the Nursery- 
man cannot afford to stock it although there 
is a small, persistent and constant demand. 
The question which every Nurseryman 
meets in such cases is, shall he continue to 
take losses on it in order to meet the needs 
of his customers or shall he eliminate it re- 
gardless of the effect upon his trade. Golden 
Russett is a very good example of this 
group. 

The third factor is the difficulty in pro- 
pagating certain varieties or in growing a 
Nursery tree of that variety which delivers 
well. ere may really be a reasonable de- 
mand for the variety and yet it becomes al- 
most impossible to find it. I have often 
wondered why it is practically impossible to 
buy St. Lawrence when poorer varieties 
of the same season are generally offered by 
the Nurserymen. May it not be that for 
one of these reasons the Nurseryman found 
it a less profitable variety to grow and nat- 
urally ceased to bee ey it? From the 
orchardists’ standpoint it might still be 
desirable to be able to secure this meritor- 
ious variety. 

The problem of reducing the number of 
varieties is still further complicated by the 
fact that a Nursery doing a large volume 


N varieties trom are continually dropping 





of business usually has to cover a consider- 
able range of territory. Frequently vary- 
ing conditions in different parts of this area 
necessitate several different lists of varie- 
ties. A certain variety may be worthless in 
one section but in another very important. 
The Nurserymen who want to do business 
in the latter section feel obliged to stock 
that sort. The wider the scope of their 
operations the more of these cases they will 
have and therefore their ability to mater- 
ially reduce their list becomes almost an im- 
possibility. 
Numerous New Varieties 

The experiment stations and plant breed- 
ers are also contributors to the perplexity 
of the problem. I do not know of a time 
when there were as many new varieties of 
tree fruits highly recommended coming to 
the attention of orchardists as in the past 
few years. At the same time the small fruit 
man has been furnishing his full. quota of 
new varieties. What is the poor Nursery- 
man to do under such conditions? It is 
clearly evident that he cannot continue to 
grow or stock all the old varieties and at 
the same time include in his list all the new 
ones which he really feels he should have. 
He cannot reduce the number of old ones 
sufficiently to make room for all the new 
ones. His trade is demanding the new va- 
rieties as well as the old and unless he is 
able to meet the demands for the new he 
may lose his customers to his competitor. 
Oh, such a headache. 

There is not a Nurseryman who wants to 
overlook a good bet and yet if he is a pro- 
pagator, in his endeavor not to do so, he 
spends time and money on many a loser or 
else forces upon the growing public varie- 
ties which should never have —_ offered 
for sale. How long can the Nurseryman 
stand the strain of doing what he thinks he 
ought to do at the cost of a net loss to his 
business? He finds himself in the situation 
of the man who had the bear by the tail. 
He couldn’t hold on and he didn’t dare let 
loose. The Nurseryman must reduce the 
number of varieties and at the same time 
he scarcely dares do it. 

Can the Nurseryman influence the de- 
mand for varieties so that he will not need 
to supply so many? That certainly would 
be an about face program for the Nursery- 
man who through all the years has been 
busy stimulating the demand for more and 
more varieties. It looks hardly reasonable 
that he could now reverse the direction of 
the current. 

If he could do so the orchardist and the 
fruit breeder would not let him do it. New 
varieties are going to be produced and the 
public are going to grow them and no Nur- 
seryman or group of Nurserymen are going 
to prevent it even if they desired to do so. 

Should a Nurse an cut his list to those 
varieties he can afford to grow and depend 
upon getting the remainder on the market? 

ou know the answer to that one better 
than I do. 

It is my guess that the number of varie- 
ties demanded by the trade is going to be at 
least as extended and age ly more ex- 


tended than it has in the past. I believe 


this is true even though we were to elimi- 
nate all the varieties which really have no 
place in our lists and in the face of those 
facts I cannot figure out how the Nursery- 
man is going to safely produce the number 
of varieties he grows or at least those which 
he lists. If, then, there is to be any relief 
from a situation which judging from what 
I hear is becoming unbearable, some new 
methods will have to be devised. 


Suggests Cooperative Program 
It is always hazardous for someone only 
slightly familiar with an enterprise to sug- 
gest new methods because there may be cer- 
tain factors or conditions of which he is not 
aware that might make his suggestion im- 
practical or even ludicrous. However, I 
am going to overstep the boundaries of cau- 
tion and venture a suggestion for consid- 
eration. If we grant that conditions make 
it necessary or at least desirable to supply 
varieties which are so little in demand as to 
make their profitableness questionable, then 
we will admit that the individual Nursery- 
man must grow them or take his chances of 
being able to fill his needs on the market. 
Neither of these conditions is satisfactory. 
Might not the situation be improved by 
cooperative effort? Would it not be pos- 
sible for Wisconsin Nurserymen to operate 
a cooperative Nursery established for the 
purpose of making it possible to procure 
plants of those varieties which it is general- 
ly agreed should be retained on the list and 
at the same time not sustain a loss in the 
attempt to meet his customers’ desires? For 
example, here’s a Nurseryman who will 
need 75 to 100 Golden Russett. It isn’t 
worthwhile to attempt to grow less than 
400 or 500. If he grows them he either has 
to find a market for his 3 to 4 hundred sur- 
plus or throw them on the brush pile. Here’s 
another Nurseryman 50 miles away who 
finds himself in exactly the same situation. 
If we take all the Nurserymen in the state 
they might need 3 to 6 hundred Golden 
Russett in a season. Cooperatively then 
they could grow this variety pte yr | and 
at the same time be sure they could fill any 
orders which their agents might get. I 
imagine it would be a great relief to the 
Nurseryman not to have to write at ship- 
ping time that letter which is so dissatisfy- 
ing to both the Nurseryman and his cus- 
tomer to the effect, “we regret very much 
our inability to supply the 2 Golden Rus- 
sett”? or whatever variety it may happen to 
be, “which you ordered from us, etc.” I 
imagine I get peeved at about the same 
things other people get peeved about and 
one of my pet peeves is to order some va- 
riety, have the order accepted, and after 
weeks of anticipation, receive about plant- 
ing time, a letter to the effect that after all 
I am not going to get it. But that isn’t 
uite so bad as to find when the tree arrives 
that the Nurse an, not being able to sup- 
ply the variety I ordered, has sent me some- 
thing which i did not order and then ex- 
pects me to accept and pay for it. This sit- 
uation could be very largely eliminated by 
the Nurserymen managing this cooperative 
Nursery, deciding upon what varieties 
(Continued on page 155) 
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Nurseryman Practices Highway Beautification 


Describes Use of Evergreens, Shade Trees and Shrubs in Roadside Planting—Idea 
is to Enhance Natural Beauty of the Different Landscapes 
By Lee McClain, Washington Heights Nurseries, Knoxville, Tenn., in “southeastern Flower Grower” 


URING the last two or three years 
D there has been a rapidly growing inter- 
est in the beautification of our public 
highways, a movement that should have the 
attention of every person interested in the 


welfare of our state and our people. 

I have, at the present time, started a high- 
way planting through my property on U.S. 
No. 25 that will cost no more than $500 per 
mile. This is as expensive as any part of 
the highway could be, since I had nothing 
at all in the way of natural beauty to start 
with. I have planted an evergreen every 
100 feet, each tree from six to eight feet high, 
and a Schwedleri maple every hundred feet 
half way between the evergreens. 

The maples have beautiful red leaves in 
spring and fall, and with the fast-growing 
evergreens will provide a large and symet- 
rical tree every fifty feet. 

Around each of these larger trees will be 
planted a group of three flowering trees— 
flowering crab, flowering cherry, flowering 
peach, flowering plum and flowering almond. 
These lower flowering trees will give a con- 
tinuous mass effect of bloom during the 
spring months. 

Wherever the road cuts through a hill, 
leaving an open bank, I will plant bank or 
running roses of different colors.. These 
roses will be planted on top of the banks in 
the rich soil and the runners will hang over 
the edges, forming a bank cover which will 
prevent the bank from crumbling and fall- 
ing away during the freezing and thawing 
of winter and will present a picture of un- 
usual beauty in the springtime. 

However, there would have to be quite a 
variation in the planting along different 
stretches of highway, since it would be 
necessary to make a planting that would 
conform to the natural effects of the sur- 
rounding landscape. For instance, where 
there is a stretch of woodland along the 
highway it would not be necessary to use 
any shade trees and possibly not many of 
the evergreens that would be used along an 
open road, but where soil and climatic con- 
ditions permit there should be used such 
wild plants as hemlocks, rhododendrons, ca- 
mellias, azaleas and various other native 
plants. 

In Tennessee there is a state law that pro- 
hibits companies setting telephone and elec- 
tric light poles so close to the adjoining 
property that the cross arms will project 
out over the line, unless the consent of the 
property owner has been secured. They 
will, however, set them directly on the prop- 
erty line with the owner’s consent. They 
did this along the highway through my prop- 
erty, and it will aid materially in my plan 
of beautification. 

By setting the poles back as far as pos- 
sible the work of highway beautification is 
aided, both by the additional space between 
the paving and the poles given for roadside 
planting and the elimination of the danger 
of having to trim out the tops of trees to 
avoid contact with the wires. The trees in 
front of the wires will, sooner or later, hide 
the unsightly wires to some extent. They 


also greatly reduce the danger from falling 
wires which, under certain weather con- 
ditions, prove a decided menace to both 
human life and private property. 

At the present time many of our highways 
are being widened with state and federal 
aid funds. The telephone and light poles 
are going to have to be moved anyway, so 
why not cooperate with the utilities com- 
panies and have the poles moved back as 
far as possible. I can vision a day, possibly 
not so far in the future, when all telephone 
and electric current wires will be placed in 
cables and run underneath the ground along 
the highways leading into our principal 
cities. Until that day comes let’s see to it 
that all new lines that are built, and all old 
ones that are moved, are set back to the 
property lines. If this is done, and our 
highways properly planted, it will be a mat- 
ter of only a few years until all the unsight- 
ly bill boards and other objects that we now 
see strung along our highways will be things 
of the past. 

If the above, or a similar, program is 
adopted, put into effect and carried to com- 
pletion it will greatly encourage the prop- 
erty owners to make additional improve- 
ments on their own property back from the 
lines of the right-of-way, which not only 
will be a benefit to the general public but 
will materially enhance the value of all prop- 
erty along our highways. 


Pending California Legislation 

The state legislature of California has be- 
fore it for consideration several matters af- 
fecting the Nursery industry of that state. 
Assembly Bill 675, budgeting the state’s ex- 
penditures for the coming biennium, elimi- 
nated the State Nursery Service, until vio- 
lent protest by the legislative committee of 
the California association of Nurserymen in- 
duced the maintaining of the Nursery Ser- 
vice in the budget. Secretary Henry W. 
Kruckeberg, of the state Nursery associa- 
tion, gives the history and present status of 
the State Nursery Service. He says: 

“On the solicitation of the commercial 
plant industry of California the Legislature 
for 1921 created a license law making it 
mandatory for every grower and vendor of 
plant material to pay an annual fee of $5, 
the money to be used in the creation of a 
State Nursery Service under the direction 
of the State Department of Agriculture. Its 
duties were broadly defined as facilitating 
the free transportation of Nursery plant 
products; to maintain healthy growing 
grounds reasonably free from injurious in- 
sects and plant disease; and to strengthen 
economic entomology in pest control meas- 
ures, in so far as to eradicate pests and dis- 
ease below the danger line. After a period 
of time it was learned that the funds real- 
ized under the $5.00 license fee proved in- 
adequate to secure the service demanded 
over so wide a geographical area as ihe 
state of California. Facing the situation 
with courage, the industry again petitioned 
the legislature to increase the license fee to 
$10.00 and that the law be so amended that 
the money constitute an independent fund 


to be expended for the sole benefit of the 
industry and under the direction of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. For two years :ne 
Nursery Service has functioned as an indi- 
vidual division of the work of the Depart- 
ment known as the California Bureau of 
Nursery Service, with J. D. Meriwether as 
the present Chief. 

“Obviously to cover the growing establish- 
ments of the state is a matter requiring time 
and much information in the way of re- 
search on which to base an intelligent and 
effective service. Enough, however, has 
been achieved to enlist the active support 
of the commercial plant industry for its 
continuance without for a moment increas- 
ing general taxation, because of its being 
self-sustaining by the aforementioned li- 
cense fee paid into the state treasury by the 
plantsmen themselves. In the light of these 
facts, its elimination would have no bearing 
on balancing the budget. 

“Obviously California growers of plant 
material in a commercial way want this ser- 
vice continued. The service is not only of 
significant value to the industry, but to 
horticulture as a whole because its operation 
insures cleaner and healthier Nursery plant 
products throughout the state.” 





Two other bills are up for consideration 
at their present session—Assembly Bill 1926, 
for the elimination of state conducted Nur- 
series; and Assembly Bill 1157, which seeks 
to regulate the selling of plants on the part 
of chain stores, by taxing the main store, or 
headquarters, the regular license fee of $10. 

Bill No. 1926 is meeting with some oppo- 
sition, says Western Florist and Nursery- 
man. Since reforestation has become a for- 
cible fact under the auspices of President 
Roosevelt, there seems to be a growing 
opinion that it should be maintained, but 
should not sell any plant material to indi- 
viduals or private interests. The state has 
an investment in land and improvements for 
the growing of trees possessing an historical 
value of fifty thousand dollars, which is an- 
other factor calling for its maintenance. If 
the service is to be continued at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers, of which the com- 
mercial plant industry is an important di- 
vision, its operations should be limited to 
reforestation enterprises; the disposition of 
plant material for foundation plantings 
around public buildings, for the develop- 
ment of parks and boulevard tree planting 
should not be tolerated because an inter- 
ference with private enterprise. 





The Wisley Trials—During the last seven 
years, under the joint auspices of the Royal 
Horticultural Society and the Ministry of 
Agriculture, there has been conducted at 
Wisley, England, a series of trials for new 
fruits of promise. The trials have been 
conducted on modern commercial lines; 
marked results have been achieved. Nearly 
one hundred varieties of apples are under 
trial; also fruit plants of various kinds. A 
report thereon is expected soon. 




















Illustrating the plan of roadside planting described by Mr. McClain in the accompanying article 
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Government Competition With Private Business 


From the Report of the Special Committee Appointed To Investigate the Matter— 
Presented by Chairman Joseph B. Shannon, Feb. 8, 1933 


HE special committee to investigate 
"T Government competition with private 

enterprise was appointed by the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives under 
House Resolution 235, adopted on May 31, 
1932. 

The scope of the inquiry was very broad, 
being defined in the resolution as follows: 
* * * for the purpose of investigating 
Government competition with private enter- 
prise and all other questions in relation 
thereto that would aid the Congress in any 
necessary remedial legislation. 

The work of the committee extended over 
a period of eight months. Public hearings 
began on June 9, 1932, and ended December 
21, 1932, being held in Washington, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Lawton, South Bend, Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, New York, and Chicago. 

Approximately 625 witnesses were heard 
by the committee, and a vast number of 
documents covering written and printed 
testimony was submitted. 

The typewriten record of the investigation 
consists of 37 volumes, including an ex- 
haustive index. In addition there are six 
volumes of valuable exhibits and formal 
statements. The witnesses who appeared 
before the commitee represented over 225 
lines of competitive industrial activities. 

In the debates in Congress which led to 
the appointment of this committee, only a 
few of the governmental activities which 
are being operated in encroaching competi- 
tion with the undertakings of private enter- 
prise had been mentioned, and the wide field 
of inquiry developed by the committee’s in- 
vestigation was therefore unforseen. In 
the course of the committee’s public hear- 
ings, so many additional phases of the sub- 
jects under investigation were brought to 
light that the committee was manifestly un- 
able to make specific findings and recom- 
mendations in connection with all of them. 
The committee has endeavored, however, to 
make its general recommendations suf- 
ficiently broad to embrace substantially all 
of the governmental activities which are 
claimed to be competitive with private busi- 
ness, and to reveal the pernicious results to 
individual enterprise and the self-preserva- 
tion of individual and independent corpor- 
ate industries that have been brought about 
by governmental competitive interference. 

The Committee upon its appointment was 
immediately deluged with complaints, not 
only from the basic industries and national 
industrial and commercial organizations of 
the country, but from smaller establishments 
in all sections of the country. These pro- 
tests set forth that the complainants were 
suffering in one form or another from the 
adverse effects of competition in merchan.Jis- 
ing and manufacturing from Federal bureaus 
and other governmental agencies. It was 
rapidly made manifest that there was a 
widespread and growing feeling of ,sesent- 
ment aginst governmental interference with 
all kinds and conditions of private business 
enterprise. Unfavorable conditions which 
had existed prior to 1929 had also evidently 
been greatly intensified by the existing de- 
pression and by the Government’s policy of 
engaging in certain unprecedented and 
large-scale activities through such powerful 
agencies as the Farm Board and Inland 
Waterways Corporation. The appointment 
of the commitee was welcomed by business 
men as a long-desired opportunity to give 
full and free expression to the general dis- 
satisfaction against governmental enter- 
prises which had for years of patient suffer- 
ing prevailed in private commercial and in- 
dustrial circles. Even late in December 
complaints continued to be received, es- 
pecially from the Pacific coast, but the com- 
mittee, because of the time and the finan- 
cial limitations under which it was working, 
was unable to go to the West and was 
obliged to forego the investigation of many 
important complaints which were urged up- 
on it. 

The general and original sources of these 
complaints aginst governmental competition 
with private business were the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the National 


Manufacturers’ Association, and the Federa- 
tion of American Business. Tendencies to- 
ward the Government’s usurpation of busi- 
ness functions. it was asserted, had been 
especially pronounced since the close of the 
war, due, undoubtedly, to the retention by 
certain departments of the Government of 
manufacturing and other facilities which 
had been originally established purely as the 
result of war emergencies. In the case of 
other departments, the expansion of certain 
productive and commercial war-time opera- 
tions, it was claimed, had been unwisely 
continued or, in other words, never contract- 
ed to a piece-time basis to conform to the 
fundamental fostering and protective prin- 
ciples which should determine governmental 
policy toward the business interests of the 
nation. 

Only a limited number of outstanding and 
exceptionally grievous cases are cited to 
show the extent and depth of the resentment 
manifested by business interests against the 
encroachments of Government competition. 
One of the national business organizations, 
in a comprehensive statement to the com- 
mittee, claimed that there existed active 
and unfair competition by the Government 
in the following lines of industries engayed 
in by private merchants, producers, and 
manufacturers: Agriculture, amusements, 
architecture, baking, banking, livestock, ship 
chandlery, printing and binding, brickmak- 
ing, canning, brush and broom manufacture, 
canvas products, cement dealers, chemicals, 
clothing, coal business, coffee importation, 
contracting, the cotton industry, creamevries, 
animal and fowl feeds, fruit and vegetable 
shippers, furs, the grain trade, ice manufac- 
ture, laundried, mechanical shop and marine 
work, shoe factories, the wool industry, 
dairy farming, engraving, envelopes and sta- 
tionery, explosives, the express industry, 
fertilizer products, furniture dealers and 
manufacturers, gasoline and oils, hotels and 
restaurants, insurance, lumber, saddlery and 
harness manufacture. 

Other industries in which the effects of 
Government competitive interference had 
operated detrimentally to private busine3s 
enterprises engaged in by taxpaying and 
government-suporting American business 
men were among the complainants cited. 
The data collected by the committee itself 
show at least 225 items of trade, industry, 
and personal and professional service af- 
fected by governmental competition for 
which redress is sought. 

The evidence in general indicates that the 
operations of the Federal Government in 
the field of private enterprise has reached 
a magnitude and diversity which threatens 
to reduce the private initiative, curtail the 
opportunities, and infringe upon the’ earn- 
ing powers of tax-paying undertakings while 
steadily increasing the levies upon them. 

The committee has restricted its inquiries 
and studies strictly to the problem of gov- 
ernmental undertakings which directly com- 
pete with private enterprises or which have 
usurped a field that should have exclusively 
remained under private initiative and con- 
trol. It has endeavored to ascertain to 
which extent such governmental activities 
should be abolished; and if it should seem 
wise that they should be continued, under 
what principles and standards they should 
be permitted to operate. 

As a necessary preliminary to reaching 
definite conclusions as to specific action re- 
quired in connection with certain outstand- 
ing problems which have been placed before 
it, your committee has endeavored to formu- 
late a series of general principles which in 
its opinion should control governmental 
policy, and which could be applied as a cor- 
rective to certain governmental competitive 
activities already existing, as well as to 
those which, in the absence of some definite- 
ly announced public policy, might develop 
in the future. These principles are as 
follows: 

1. The Government, as it now exists, 
was conceived and organized for political 
and social control and activity. It was 
not vested with any economic functions 


beyond those esential to the proper exer- 
cise of its own functions in coining money, 
collecting and disbursing revenue, emit- 
ting credit, operating post offices and 
carrying mails, and in developing and 
maintaining military establishments for 
the protection of the lives and property 
of its citizens. It was primarily designed 
“to promote the general welfare, and to 
conserve to its citizens and rights of ‘life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’” 
The entrance of the Government into com- 
mercial and industrial undertakings, 
backed by public credit and resources and 
its military and civilian personnel, for the 
purpose of competing with the business es- 
tablishments and the opportunities of 
livelihood of its citizens, is, therefore, in 
general, repugnant to our fundamental 
democratic institutions and aspirations. 
Our people, if they so elect, might decide 
to own and operate their own utilities, or, 
might declare any branch of industry or 
business to be affected with a public in- 
terest, and through proper legal measures 
might acquire and operate such economic 
institutions. Even such extreme action, 
however, under our Constitution would 
have to be carried out without any con- 
fiscation or impairment of private prop- 
erty, or property rights, but no constitu- 
tional authority exists whatsoever which 
would permit the Government deliberate- 
ly to engage in business in any form which 
competes with and impairs the private 
business of its citizens, except for reasons 
of economy or fiscal and military expedi- 
ency. 

2. From these fundamental considera- 
tions, it clearly follows that the Govern- 
ment, with the exceptions noted, should 
procure the commodities and facilities of 
all kinds which it requires for its use from 
the commercial and industrial world. 

Other things being equal, it should also 
give preference in purchasing commodi- 
ties and services to domestic producers. 

3. In the event of the continuance of 
governmental competition, a Government 
department of public agency should not 
be permitted to compete with any private 
business except upon terms of actual 
costs. They should be required to main- 
tain systems of accounting based upon all 
the proper elements and accepted stand- 
ards, such as interest on invested capital, 
taxes, and depreciation, etc., ordinarily 
recognized under similar conditions of 
private business operation. Other things 
being, equal, if articles produced by such 
a department or agency cannot be sup- 
plied except as a greater cost than 
through private agencies, the public facili- 
ties for their production should be aban- 
doned or devoted to some other purpose. 
In the case of the recommendations of 

the committee (given in detail in the re- 
port), the agencies involved represent only 
a small part of the chain maintained by the 
Government which are engaged in competi- 
tive acticities with private business. Sub- 
divisions of a competitive character exist 
and operate under the supervision of many 
other departments of the Government. The 
continued existence of many of these sub- 
divisions is subject to the decision of the 
official in charge of the department of which 
it is a part. Rather than attempt to enum- 
erate and make specific individual recom- 
mendations covering the various Govern- 
ment bureaus actively competing with pri- 
vate enterprise, we recommend that the 
heads of the several departments of Gov- 
ernment be directed to order immediate in- 
vestigation of any activities competitive 
with private business carried on by their re- 
spective departments, and report to Con- 
gress their conclusions as to their effective- 
ness from the standpoint of cost, economy, 
and public policy, to the end that there may 
be a liquidation of all such bureaus, sub- 
divisions or agencies under their control 
competing with private trade, commerce, 
finance, industry or the professions, the 
operations of which are not in the public 
interest. 
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Ralph Thrall Plecott 


Founder of American Nursery 
Trade Journalism 


1 ym FIRST Nursery trade paper in 
America was established in 1893, 
as long-time Nursery concerns know, 
and for nearly thirteen years was con- 
ducted under the personal and exclu- 
sive direction of the late Ralph T. 
Olcott, who later founded the AMER- 
ICAN NURSERYMAN on broad and 
untrammeled lines. 
“The dean of Nursery Trade Jour- . 

nalists.”.—John Watson 








A Policy Roundly Echoed 


“Cultivated Americans, impatient 
with cheap sensationalism and windy 
bias, turn increasingly to publications 
edited in the historical spirit. These 
publications, fair-dealing, vigorously 
impartial, devote themselves to the 
public weal in the sense that they re- 
port what they see, serve no masters, 
fear no groups.”—Time Magazine 








Sound Distribution 
“Distribution has been much 


stressed, perhaps correctly, by execu- 
tives, organizations and business 
analysts as the present main problem 
of industry. Nevertheless, | am of 
the opinion that there can be no sound 
distribution that is not based on sound 
production. 

“To find and serve a market is to 
presuppose a capacity to produce 
economically, wastelessly. Buyers 
have a way of seeking out the produc- 
er who best serves them at the fac- 
tory.”—Charles Ault, Auburn, Me. 








the money to the reader ee give the best 

value to the advertiser as I on 
argument about 

soundness of view.” —H. Chi- 


this 
cago, Ill., in Printer’s Ink. 











The Mirror 


of the Trade 











GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS COSTLY 

The report of the special committee ap- 
pointed by Congress to investigate govern- 
ment competition with private enterprise 
has recently been printed; portions thereof 
we have reprinted in another column of 
this journal. We believe the outstanding 
paragraph in the introduction to the com- 
mittee’s report is the one summarizing their 
findings, to the effect that: 

The evidence in general indicates that 
the operations of the Federal Government 
in the field of private enterprise has reached 
a magnitude and diversity which threatens 
to reduce the private initiative, curtail the 
opportunities, and infringe upon the earn- 
ing powers of tax-paying undertakings while 
steadily increasing the levies upon them. 

Robert L. Lund, president National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, in a recent address 
before the annual meeting of Associated In- 
dustries, pertinently remarked that for a 
large number of manufacturing concerns in 
this country operating losses would be con- 
verted into profits if the staggering tax bur- 
den which they must carry were eased. 

“Government competition with private 
business,” he said, “is a tremendously seri- 
ous drain on our national resources. At 
great expense the government departments 
are duplicating private facilities for produc- 
tion and service, and then competing with 
private industries for business. Not on an 
equal basis, however, for against private 
bids guaranteed by bond, the government 
submits estimates which do not include 
many items of cost, such as interest, de- 
preciation, maintenance, taxes, insurance, for 
which the private bidder must provide. In 
effect the bureaucrat is using the taxpayer’s 
money to destroy the taxpoyer’s business. 

“Already public expenditures, state and 
local included, amount to more than one- 
fourth of our annual income. Our economic 
structure is staggering under the load. Many 
corporations and individuals are paying 
taxes out of capital and, for such, taxes 
have become a capital levy. 

“It is certain that a material tax reduc- 
tion would powerfully stimulate business. 
For large numbers of concerns it would 
change operating losses into profits. Con- 
versely, we may be sure that present tax 
rates are a tremendous handicap to business 
and must be reduced before rapid or com- 
plete recovery from the depression is pos- 


sigje.” 
A NEW ERA, NURSERYMEN! 


Dr. J. Horace McFarland again indirectly 
dispenses some very good advice to Nur- 
serymen. He writes to a long-time friend 
in the seed business: “It is apparent that 
azaleas must be sold in bloom, that they 
can be sold in bloom, and I think can be 
grown to see that way at a profit, at half 
the figures that have been charged. The 
major matter of importance is to study ways 
of keeping them in good order so that they 
reach the customer in full satisfaction. The 
burlapping method is awkward and not al- 
together right. Here is a point where the 
packaging proposition needs yet to be 
worked out.” 

And, Nurserymen, note this paragraph— 

“The streets are full of everything that 
grows and can be lifted with a little dirt 
on it. Even lilacs in bloom are on sale. 
Some Nurseryman, or several Nurserymen, 
sell them, and I point out to you that in 
doing that thing the way the Nurseryman 
himself fixes the price.” 

All this plainly means, as Dr. McFarland 
points out, a new era can begin for Nur- 
serymen if the Nurserymen are themselves 
willing to begin it. Are you willing, Nur- 
serymen? 


Donates Trees to Beautify Library—Theo- 
dore P. Lawlor, Flushing, N. Y., Nursery has 
donated to his municipality 4 huge Norway 
maple trees, as well as shrubs and plants, 
for the Flushing Library grounds. 


Latest Plant Patents 


No. 60—Strawberry, to Carl E. Schuster, Corval- 
lis, Oregon, dedicated by mesne assignments to the 
People of the United States of America. April 18, 
1933. A strawberry plant as described, bearing 
fruit characterized by being medium in size, conic 
to oblate in form, with no neck, the calyx on the 
larger early berries reflexed when ripe; having a 
uniform ripening quality; having a surface glossy 
and luminous, and bright crimson in color; having 
seeds that are sunken yellow red; having flesh crim- 
son in color, the texture being firm to melting, very 
smooth, with little trace of core; and having excel- 
lent canning and dessert quality, acid and aromatic, 
adapted to the frozen and late fresh market trade, 


as shown. 
No. 61—Apple, to Edwin P. Wray, White 
Salmon, Wash. April 18, 1933. Character- 


ized by an exceptionally deep stem cavity and short 


stem, and five points of more or less irregular 
formation disposed circumferentially about its 
calyx, the color of the apple being a vari-colored 


red on a yellow background, with the area of 
lighter red having slight markings of a darker red, 
end substantially the entire area of the apple being 
flecked with small dots. the dots in the darker red 
portion being yellow and those in the lighter area 
being of a greenish yellow tint. 

No. 62—-Rose, to Marguerite Denoyel, Venissieux 
near Lyon, France, assigned to Jackson & Perkins, 
Newark, N. Y. May 2, 1933. Characterized by the 
hardiness and robustness of the Hybrid Perpetual, 
the size and form of bloom, combined with the con- 
tinuous blooming, color combination and glossy 
foliage of the Pernetian strain, as shown and de- 
se bed. 

No. 63—-Rose, to Louis Reymond, Villeurbanne, 
France. assigned to Jackson & Perkins. Newark, N. 
Y. May 2, 1933. Characterized by the extremely 
large size of its bloom, the distinct yellow color 
thereof and the robustness of the plant, as shown 
and described. 

No. 64—-Chrysanthemum, 
L. Wheeler, Natick, Massachusetts. 
Wheeler, executor of said James Wheeler, deceased. 
Application Nov. 2, 1931. Issued May 2, 1933. 
Characterized by its bud and flower development, 
in which characteristically the first or terminal 
growths develop the first buds and flowers, in which 
the laterals next develop buds and flowers, and in 
which the sub-laterals next develop buds and flow- 
ers, and so on seriatim from near the bottom of 
the plant upward, and by its early flowering and its 
continuous flowering thereafter throughout an ab- 
normally long period exemplified as from late July 
throughout October in the latitude of Massachu- 
setts. 

No. 65—Rose, 
Santa Rosa, Cal.. 
executrix, Santa Rosa, Cal., 
ers Nurseries and Orchards Company, Louisiana, 
Mo. Application June 30, 1932. Issued May 16, 
1933. Rambler rose characterized particularly by 
vigorousness and form of plant growth, profuse- 
ness of and cluster blooming habit, unique foliage 
end floral coloring and form, and relation of 
blooming period to foliation, as herein shown and 
described. 

No. 66—Rose, to Luther Burbank, deceised, 
Santa Rosa. Cal., by Elizabeth Waters Burbank. 
executrix, Santa Rosa, Cal., assigned to Stark 
Brothers Nurseries and Orchards Company, Louis- 
iana, Mo. Application July 18, 1932. Issued May 
16, 1933. Hardy climbing rose characterized by 
the golden yellow color of its blossom and the per- 
sistence of this color without fading until the petals 
fall. 


to James and Francis 
Francis Lionel 


to Luther Burbank, deceased, 
by Elizabeth Waters Burbank, 
assigned to Stark Broth- 


Plant a Garden 


By Edgar A. Guest 
If your purse no longer bulges and you’ve 
lost your golden treasure. 
If at times you think you’re lonely and have 
hungry grown for pleasure 
Don’t sit by your hearth and grumble, don’t 
let mind and spirit harden, 
If it’s thrills of joy you wish for, get to 
work and plant a garden! 


If it’s drama that you sigh for plant a gar- 
den and you'll get it. 

You will know the thrill of battle tighting 
foes that will beset it; 

If you long for entertainment and for page- 
antry most glowing, 

Plant a garden, and this summer spend your 
time with green things growing. 


If it’s comradeship you sigh for, learn the 
fellowship of daisies. 

You will come to know your neighbor by 
the blossoms that he raises; 

If you’d get away from boredom and find 
new delights to look for 

Learn the joy of building pansies which 
you’ve kept a special nook for. 


If you ever think of dying and you fear to 
wake tomorrow, 

Plant a garden! It will cure you of your 
melancholic sorrow. 

Once you’ve learned to know the peonies, 
petunias, and roses, 

You will find that every morning some new 
happiness : discloses. 

(Copyright 1933 by Edgar A. Guest) 
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Nurserymen Must Educate the Buying Public 


Editor American Nurseryman: 

Regarding competition of department 
stores, five and ten cent stores, and street 
corner sales-yards, will say that we have in 
St. Louis this season more inexperienced 
and fly-by-night salesyards than we have 
ever had before. We are glad to be able to 
report, however, that the general buying 
public is beginning to realize that when 
they buy Nursery stock bought from places 
such as mentioned above, they have no 
guarantee nor can they expect any service 
when buying at these places. They are be- 
ginning to realize that they are paying 
rather dear for the plants they purchased, 
owing to the loss sustained when making 
these purchases; and they are beginning to 
realize that it pays, them to buy from legiti- 
mate Nurserymen Who care for their stock 
and deliver same in a first class manner; 
also that the Nurserymen will stand back of 
his sales. The sooner the buying public 
realizes this fact, the better it is going to 
be for the Nurserymen. 

We feel that the Nurserymen themselves 
have brought on this condition by their 
eagerness to move as much stock as was 
possible to be moved. By doing this they 
have also reduced the price at which the 
stock was sold to where there was not a 
living wage in it for them. We hope to see 
the day, not far off, when the wholesale Nur- 
serymen will not cater to this class of trade 
unless they get a fair price for their prod- 
uct. If the department stores are compelled 
to pay a fair price, they will not jeopardize 
the small Nurserymen by making prices far 
below what the stock should bring. 

We believe a good plan for the future will 
be to endeavor to educate the buying pub- 
lic to investigate before buying and only 
buy from legitimate Nurserymen who will 
stand back of the goods they sell, at the 
same time giving service. Nursery stock 
is perishable and so is not a fit line to be 
carried in a department store owing to their 
lack of facilities for caring for such stock. 
If only such houses that were able to care 
for Nursery stock properly were allowed to 
sell it and if they were compelled to stand 
back of the goods they sell, it would mean a 
great improvement in the Nursery business. 

Our firm does not cater to the department 
store trade. 

W. A. Weber, Secy. and Treas. 
H. J. Weber & Sons Nursery Co. 
Affton, Mo. 


Nurserymen, Sit Up and Sell 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

Anything any one can do to brace up the 
Nursery situation is advantageous. I am 
trying to get hope out of what seems to be 
disorder by calling attention to the fact 
that, after all, these sacrifice sales and 
these awful prices are wiping out surplus 
stocks, while at the same time they are 
creating the taste for planting which most 
of all needs to be stimulated. 

If the Nurserymen could suddenly emerge 
from their offices and begin almost if not 
altogether a house-to-house canvass within 
truck radius of those same offices, they 
could discover thousands of opportunities to 
sell and plant, not necessarily at sacrifice 
prices. The time has passed when the cus- 
tomer is going to storm the Nurserymen for 
his stuff. 

If these same Nurserymen could wake up 
to the fact that you can easily check up 
right now, that new and desirable special- 
ties have been sold outright this spring at 
good prices, they would begin to look 
around and see what things suiting their 
particular localities could be grown in such 
fashion as to offer variety helpfully to their 
own nearby customer possibilities. 

I am moved to this observation in these 
days when at Breeze Hill the garden is 
ablaze with other things than Deutzia graci- 
lis and Spirea vanhoutte. There are a 


dozen better lilacs than most Nurserymen 
show. Ten new season-extending deutzias 
are available. Forsythias are just out in 
bloom, all better than the old viridissima. 
Four lovely new weigelas, earlier and finer 
than the old types, are now coming through. 
There are better viburnums than are in 
most Nurseries. All of these items are as 
easy to grow as the tiresome trash which 
has degraded the Nursery market. Yet I 
suppose the only way I can get Nurserymen 
here to see the situation would be to have 
them kidnaped, and this in the knowledge 
that a great department store in New York 
is as anxious to know what its competitors 
sell as it is to sell what it has. 

I don’t like to keep abusing my friends 
the Nurserymen, but I do wish they would 
sit up and sell. One live man in the East 
tells me that trade has improved materially 
in the last six weeks. Another is establish- 
ing the idea of selling all summer on the 
“cash and carry” plan. Both of them are 
waking up. The beauty about it is that in 
each case it is a local market that is waked 
up, and that therefore no damage is done 
by their success to the general opportunity 
of Nurserymen to build up business they 
have long disregarded. 

J. Horace McFarland 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


Overproduction the Cause 


Editor American Nurseryman: 

I think that the situation as far as store 
competition is concerned is much the same 
all over. We are faced in all sections with 
a decided overproduction—it would have 
been an overproduction even in ordinary 
times—and that coupled with the financial 
situation has placed many otherwise ethical 
Nurserymen in a position where they must 
turn their stock into cash at any cost in or- 
der to keep their heads above water. Un- 
fortunately, it is this distressed merchandise 
which sets the price level for all of the ma- 
terial offered, particularly when low price 
seems to be the one thing which will in- 
terest the buying public, as it is today. The 
necessity of some of the members of the 
trade coupled with the fact that there was 
no such thing as advance orders this year 
created a wave of hysterical selling that un- 
questionably has been a very bad thing for 
the industry, not only for this year but for 
the future as well. 

The thing that looks particularly bad to 
me is not the fact that Nursery stock is be- 
ing sold in the 5 and 10 cent stores or in 
the department stores, but rather the fact 
that the attempt to realize on stock at any 
price has pushed Nursery stock this year in- 
to almost every class of store—grocery 
stores, hardware stores, dry good stores. 
filling stations—in fact any retailer who 
was willing to take a chance on a lot of 
plants on consignment has had the oppor- 
tunity to try his hand at selling Nursery 
stock at some Nurseryman’s expense. That 
is what has hurt in making sales this spring, 
and the worst of it is that even though 
the Nurserymen should get over this hys- 
terical desire to dump their surplus on the 
market at any price and should attempt to 
go on a sound basis another year, it will be 
very hard to get the buying public back to 
the place where they will be willing to pay 
a reasonable price for plants again. They 
are getting a very thorough education now 
in low priced plants and it will be hard to 
explain to them that it was all the result of 
an attempt to market a perishable surplus. 


The one thing which looks promising to 
me in the whole situation is the fact that 
neither the Nurserymen who are consigning 
their goods to these stores nor the stores 
themselves are making anything out of this 
type of sales this spring. In most instances 
sales have not been up to the expectations 
and the stores have had to hold the ma- 
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terial much longer than they anticipated 
with the resulting dissatisfaction to their 
customers from devitalized stock, and the 
losses to the Nurserymen in plants which 
have not been sold have been very large. 
I very much doubt if so many Nurserymen 
will be interested in handling Nursery stock 
on the same basis again, and I also think 
that the stores will require a greater margin 
in order to make the sale actually profitable. 
These circumstances, coupled with the fact 
that a great deal of this surplus material 
will not be useable another year will neces- 
sarily advance the price considerably, which 
will lessen the menace of store competition. 

The situation today is certainly bad— 
there is no question about that. The Nur- 
serymen cannot continue to sell below the 
cost of production as we are all doing. At 
the same time I am afraid that I cannot 
bring myself to seriously criticize from an 
ethical standpoint the man who, with all of 
his money tied up in a large surplus of per- 
ishable stock, tries to develop a new outlet 
for that stock when his previous market col- 


lapses. 
It is a matter of self preservation, and 
any of us will forget ethics when it is a 


question of either forgetting them or being 
closed out entirely. It is easy to decry the 
other man’s ethics in a case of that kind, 
but, when you come right down to it, it is 
not necessarily the man who has been sell- 
ing in this way who is entirely responsible 
for the situation. The responsibility lies 
with the entire trade, not just with a few in- 
dividuals. The retailer blames the whole- 
saler for looking for a distribution outside 
of legitimate channels and there is no ques- 
tion but what the channels which he has 
developed certainly have not always been 
for the good of the entire industry. But 
the retailer himself is a retailer no longer; 
he got the idea some -years ago that he 
should produce his own stock and now he is 
coming on to the market with a surplus him- 
self which he in most instances is trying to 
dump, when the only way that he approaches 
the wholesaler today is with an offer to 
trade that surplus for something he needs. 
With his legitimate outlet kicked out from 
under him, what is the wholesaler to do? 

It would be nice if he could shut down 
the plant for a year or two and come back 
when things began to pick up to find his 
stock still intact and in just as good shape 
and size as it was when he left it. But he 
can’t do that and does the only thing he 
can do and keep going. He dumps that per- 
ishable surplus wherever he can for what- 
ever he can get out of it . It is a bad situ- 
ation, but as I see it there is no possibility 
of concerted action by any Nursery associa- 
tion doing much to remedy the matter now. 

Arthur Bryant & Son 

Princeton, Il. 


Quarantine On Packing Materials 


The Secretary of Agriculture has approved 
a special quarantine on packing materials, 
to be known as Quarantine No. 69, which 
will go into effect July 1, 1933. The purpose 
is to prevent the introduction into this coun- 
try of insects and diseases which might 
readily enter intimately associated with 
packing materials of plant nature. As an 
outstanding example of danger involved in 
such packing materials the Secretary men- 
tions foreign rice straw. On more than 100 
occasions and at various ports, plant quaran- 
tine inspectors have found rice straw to be 
infested, sometimes heavily, with the Asiatic 
rice borer from the Orient. 

Although the chief interest in this quaran- 
tine centers on rice straw packing, the de- 
partment has also studied the pest-carrying 
possibilities of various other packing ma- 
terials more or less frequently encountered 
in incoming shipments, and several of these 
have been added to the prohibited list. 

The Secretary also makes clear that the 
great majority of packing materials in com- 
mon use, such as excelsior, paper, sawdust, 
ground cork and charcoal, together with a 
host of others which, because of their ra- 
ture or process of preparation are unlikely 
to carry pests, are not affected by this quar- 
antine. 





Are you preserving your copies of the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN? They are of 
unequaled historic value. 
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THE AMERICAN GREEN CROSS 


A Crusade for Outdoor Beauty 
George M. Sheets, Managing Director, 111 E. Third St., Davenport, lowa 





There has just come to hand copy of a 
folder which the American Green Cross, 
Davenport, Iowa, has sent to the President 
of the United States and to all Members of 
Congress. It is such a fine presentation and 
should mean so much to the Nursery indus- 
try that we are reproducing the folder story 
below. 





A suggestion to the Honorable Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, President of the United States 
and to the Senators and Rrepresentatives of 
the United States Congress. 

Why not a Nation-wide Beautification Pro- 
gram as part of a Public Works Program? 


AP 

To restore and enhance the natural beauty 
of our country roadsides by planting trees, 
shubs and plants, and to otherwise conserve 
our heritage of natural beauty. 

To eiiminate unsightly waste spaces in 
our towns and cities and turn them into pub- 
lic gardens, parks and playgrounds, thus 
making life for urban dwellers more attrac- 
tive, more enjoyable and healthful. 

To promote and to encourage home beauti- 
fication throughout America through ex- 
ample of public planting to eliminate ugli- 
ness wherever found. 

Such a Program Has Many Advantages 

It would put men to work—not machines. 
In no public works expenditure would each 
dollar spent go farther in creating wages, 
for landscape construction and planting is 
done largely by hand. 

It would benefit each section. Workers 
would be employed on projects in their own 
community, thus favoring no group, no sec- 
tion above another, either in money spent or 
results achieved. 

It would be paid for gladly by future gen- 
erations, grateful for having their heritage 
of natural beauty preserved. Planting does 
not depreciate in value. 





This message is accompanied by two sets 
of illustrations on the opposite page show- 
ing views of 1—A stretch of highway, and 
2—A gas station and adjoining property, be- 
fore unsightly bill boards, rubbish, dump 
heaps, etc., have been removed, and views 
of the same property after clean-up and 
plant-up activities have been completed. 
While before and after views always afford 
a striking argument for beautification plans, 


E. P. BERNARDIN 


PARSONS, KANSAS 
Established 1870 
Specializes in 
AMOOR PRIVET, SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS 


and 


SHADE TREES 


for the great Southwest. 








these two sets of illustrations provide the 
desired climax to the timely and prudent 
suggestion of the American Green Cross to 
the lawnmakers of the country. There 
never was a better time for the Nursery In- 
dustry to make itself felt. 


Lilacs In My Garden, by Alice Harding, is 
a practical hand book for amateurs, a new 
book just off the Macmillan press. The 
book is particularly designed to assist gar- 
deners who are interested in lilacs from a 
horticultural, rather than from a botanical 
or landscape standpoint. The information in 
it is the result of years of practical work 
with the lilac in the author’s own garden, 
in addition to observation, study, and in- 
quiry elsewhere. 

A very complete coverage of cultivation 
of the lilac and propagation in all its phases 
is a feature of this book. Mrs. Harding 
gives a fair and impartial discussion of the 
much disputed question of “own root” ver- 
sus grafted lilacs. Valuable lists of va- 
rieties with full descriptions are another 
feature. Lilac insects and diseases, and 
their control, are also discussed. 

Emile Lemoine of Nancy, France, origi- 
nator of many new lilacs, and world’s great- 
est authority on them, has given this little 
volume his warm approval. He says: “To 
make widely known many of the finest new 
varieties and the culture of the lilac has 
been the object of the author of this book. 
She deplores the use of old plants of in- 
significant varieties when there are so many 
modern ones which recommend themselves 
by the size of their blooms, the magnificent 
and astonishing forms of their single or 
double flowers, and by the richness of their 
coloring, which ranges from white to lilac, 
to mauve, to purple and almost to blue and 
red.” 

This book will be highly appreciated by 
all those who are at all interested in the 
lilac and its culture and cannot fail to im- 
bue the reader with the sincere enthusiasm 
of the author. 

American Fruits Publishing Co., 
ester, N. Y.: $1.50 postpaid. 


Roch- 





Informal Gardens, by H. Stuart Ortloff, 
author of several garden books, including 
“Perennial Gardens,” “Annuals in the Gar- 


We are distributors for 
COLD COVER 
a superior cold preparation for dipping 
roses and other stock. It is economical, 
safe and quickly applied. 
lto 50 gallons $1.50 per gallon 
50 to 250 gallons 1.30 per gallon 
250 gallons 1.10 = gallon 
A complete Line 
TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS 


and FRUITS 


ONROE 
NURSERY 
I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co. 
Monroe, Michigan 





THE 











Hill's Evergreen Plate Book 
our-color process Tauny $5.00, Leather, 


$3.75. Putas. Great SS eadiie Order for your 


salesmen. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
E Growers in & 
Box 402 DUNDEE, ILL. 
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den,” etc., and co-author with H. B. Ray- 
more of “Garden Maintenance.” Mr. Ort- 
loff is a well known landscape architect, and 
an authority on the subject of gardens. His 
new book should prove of distinct value as 
a clear-cut and well-founded exposition of 
the subject not only to home owners but 
also to students of gardening and horticul- 
ture. 

Among the subjects which Mr. Ortloff dis- 
cusses are the History and Character of the 
Informal Style; Designing in the Informal 
Manner; Planting Design in the Naturalistic 
Garden; Selection of Plants for the Natural- 
istic Garden; Rock Gardens, Bog and Water 
Gardens, Bird Gardens, Wild Flower Sanctu- 
aries; Informal Design for Difficult Sites; 
and Maintenance of the Informal Garden. 
Mr. Ortloff devotes 20 pages to a most com- 
prehensive list of native plants for various 
purposes. 

This book of 115 pages, a Macmillan publi- 
cation, should help to fill the need for this 
and similar garden books, due to the stead- 
ily growing and already widespread interest 
in gardens of every nature. 

American Fruits Publishing Company, 
Rochester, N. Y.: $1.60 postpaid. 





Delphinums, Their History and Cultiva- 
tion, by George A. Phillips, the well-known 
authority on delphiniums. The book out- 
lines a history of the development of the 
flower; it explains modern methods of cul- 
ture, cross breeding and exhibiting; it gives 
a full list, with descriptions, of the many vo- 
rieties and their place in the garden; it 
deals with effective means of combating 
pests and diseases; in fact, it contains all 
the information that the Delphinium grower 
ought to know. 

The volume supplies a long-felt want and 
brings together the mass of knowledge 
which the work of the hybridists of the 
delphinium has made available, and should 
aid those interested in the culture of the 
delphinium to a keener understanding of its 
requirements and a fuller appreciation of its 
value. 

A Macmillan publication, 256 pages, $2.50 
postpaid, American Nurseryman, Rochester, 
oe 2 

Louisiana Not Louisville 

A typographical error occurred in the cap- 
tion under the illustration in the May 15 is- 
sue of American Nurseryman showing office 
of the Stark Bros. Nurseries. While this 
longtime Nursery concern has branches in 
numerous cities throughout the United 
States, the home office (as, we wager, pract- 
ically all Nurserymen know), is at Louisi- 
ana, Mo. 


Independence Nursery Co., Independ- 


ence, Ohio, has reorganized its staff. H. E. 
Fenwick has been elected a director and 
made secretary-treasurer of the company. 
George Tullar will carry on the field work 
of the Nursery; Gail T. Abbott is in charge 
of sales. 


PLANT PATENTS 


I am securing plant patents for many 
of the leading .“‘orists and Nurserymen. 

If you have a new variety write me 
for an opinion on its probable patent- 
ability and an estimate of costs of pat- 
enting same. 


ORVILLE M. KILE 
1295, ’97, ’99 National Press Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Registered Plant Patent Agent 
U. S. Patent Office 








Wanted English Yews 


Want fifteen English Yew Trees (Taxus 
baccata), clipped cylindrical, specimens of 
equal size about 4 feet diameter, 12 feet 
tall, Address Room 1224, 11 Beacon St. 
Boston, giving details of size, age, price. 
De not want Irish Vew (variety fastigiata). 











C.R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 


HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME ITEMS 
Write For Low Prices 











HORTICULTURAL BOOKS 


When in need of one or more books on 
Nursery practice or horticulture in any 
phase, apply for list (160 books) and 

price quotations to: 
‘AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG. ae INC. 
P. O. Box 124, Rochester, N. Y. 











American Bulb Company 


Importers and Growers 
Dutch Bulbs, Cannas, Tuberoses, Gladiol, Hardy 
Lilies, Manetti, Lily of My wt Spagnum Moss. 


nd For Free talogue. 
31-37 W. 27th St. 1335 W. Randolph St. 
New York City Chicage, Mi. 








PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations. 
LESTER C. LOVETT 


Milford ware 
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other wrapper for retaining dirt and moisture around the roots 
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What Do You Need? 


A complete line of Nursery Stock in 
every department. Grades liberal, quality 
supreme, prices reasonable. 


Our notable Specialties include: 


Our March 1st Bulletin 
WE HAVE FOR YOU 
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Birch; 








S & H 2 yr. FIELD GROWN ROSES; 
Flowering Crabs and Cherries; European 
Sycamore; Magnolia Glauca; Moline and 


Vase Elms; 
Paul’s 
Cistena; 


Weeping 
Prunus 


Norway Maple; 
Scarlet Thorn; 
Cornus Fla. Rubra. 

















The Storrs & Harrison Company 





PAINESVILLE, OHIO 





Seven Thousand Plants for Highway Planting 


Prominent Texas Nursery Supplies Stock For Beautification of Louisiana’s Roads and 
Parks—Important Factor in State Relief Program 


Texas soil, is being transplanted in 
Louisiana as part of the highway 
beautification in that southern territory. 

The landscaping feat is being accom- 
plished through the interest and the co 
operation of the Griffing Nurseries at Beau- 
mont, Texas. The plants are being taken 
from the five-hundred acre tract of Nursery 
land, which is planted solidly with commer- 
cial evergreens and landscape material, as 
well as- trees, vines, palms, fruits, cactus, 
yucca and every prevalent growth dear to 
the heart of the horticulturist. 

Into Louisiana from Texas are now arriv- 
ing approximately seven thousand plants of 
numerous varieties—about twenty-five car- 
loads, valued at several thousands of dol- 
lars. They are being transplanted by the 
Louisiana relief workers—all in perfect ac- 
cord with the present highway beautification 
program as a part of the relief work in the 
state. 

W. C. Griffing, president of the Griffing 
Nurseries, has evidenced his interest in high- 
way beautification for many years. He con- 
siders tree planting a permanent institution, 
and not a mere improvement which is to 
be changed or replaced constantly. Mr. 
Griffing contends that the benefits derived 
from such a measure correspond with those 
of conservation endeavors, and also with the 
National Reforestation program. He sees 
in this work actual physical benefits to the 
highways in the prevention of erosion, fur- 
nishing shade and an attraction to tourists. 

Because of these civic beliefs, the Griffing 
Nurseries are sending to Louisiana, for the 
landscaping of the highways and state park 
sites, some of the most beautiful foliage in- 
digenous to the southland. They include, in 


() “texas: soit, Nursery stock, grown in 


all varieties—junipers, arborvitaes, ligus- 
trums, elms, oaks, cedars, willows, gums, 
dogwood, myrtles, oleanders, hawthornes, 
laurels, jasmines, cypresses, bamboo, cam- 
phor, magnolias, guava and many other 
species. 

For the past several months highway 
beautification in Louisiana has been an im- 
portant factor in the relief work in the state. 
Under direction of Torbert Slack, landscape 
engineer of the Louisiana Highway Com- 
mission, many miles of roads have been 
beautified. This work is similar to that be- 
ing done by many other state highway de- 
partments throughout the United States. 

According to A. P. Tugwell, chairman of 
the Louisiana Highway Commission at Baton 
Rouge, the beautification work on the high- 
ways will be extended into every parish in 
the state. The cooperation of the Griffing 
Nurseries in Texas has given further im- 
petus to the beautification movement, which 
will assist Louisiana still further in its 
rightful recognition as one of the most in- 
teresting sections in the country for tour- 
ists and nature lovers. 

“Some of the new roses to look for this 
season,” says George C. Roeding, Jr., in one 
of his periodic newspaper talks “are Mrs. 
Pierre S. Dupont, Mrs. Sam McGredy, Mc- 
Gredy’s Scarlet, Portadown Fragrance, Vater- 
land, Rosella Sweet, Mari Dot and Evert 
Van Dyk.” 

Cole Nursery Co., Painesville, Ohio, has 
opened a sales and display Nursery garden 
in Youngstown, Ohio, the twelfth of simi- 
lar gardens in other Ohio cities. The com- 
pany makes fresh stock shipments daily 
from the 100-acre Nursery at Painesville. 


Edwin C. Thompson 


Edwin Curzon Thompson, who for more 
than 40 years was an official of the J. Hor- 
ace McFarland Company and the McFarland 
Publicity Service, died at his home in Har- 
risburg, Pa., on Sunday, May 14, after a 
very short illness. Beginning his services 
as bookkeeper, he later became vice-presi- 
dent, and for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury has been treasurer of both organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Thompson was active in civic, church 
and fraternal affairs in his home city. Some 
25 years ago he was one of the active or- 
ganizers of the Citizens Trust Company, the 
first president of that institution, and held 
the office at the time of his death. 


Under a now abandoned form of city gov- 
ernment he was a member of the Public 
Works Commission under whose guidance 
Harrisburg made a distinct advance in civic 
matters. For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury he was an elder and the treasurer of 
Salem Reformed Church, treasurer of the 
Benevolent Fund, secretary of the Mission 
Fund, as well as a trustee of the Seminary 
of the Reformed Church, and a former 
trustee of Cedar Crest College of Allen- 
town, Pa. In fraernal circles he was a 
member of various Masonic organizations 
and was past commander of the Chambers- 
burg Commandery K. T. 


Mr. Thompson is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Katherine Kunkle Thompson, a 
brother, James C. Thompson, and a sister, 
Mrs. C. J. Heyd of Philadelphia. The 
funeral was held from the same house in 
which Mr. Thompson lived for 68 years. 

E. F. R. 
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True Hospitality To Be Extended Chicago Visitors 


The 1933 Century of Progress Exposition, 
or World’s Fair, will mean many millions of 
visitors to Chicago during its five month 
period. To welcome these visitors to Chi- 
cago; to see that they are properly and com- 
fortably housed in suitable accommodations 
at moderate rates: to enable them to park 
their automobiles free of charge and guard 
against theft and damage; to place at their 
disposal a complete central headquarters— 
for these purposes a group of public-spirited 
Chicago citizens have organized Visitors’ 
Tourist Service, a corporation not for profit. 

Payment of a membership fee of $3.00 en- 
titles the member of all of its services, with- 
out any additional charges. Performance of 
the services listed is assured by a trust 
fund, under the supervision of an Advisory 
Committee. composed of six men who are 
prominent in Chicago’s business, civic and 
public life. Under the terms of the trust 
agreement the fund is held by this Commit- 
tee, subject to their administration to in- 
sure the fulfillment of all obligations to 
members. 

Housing Accommodations— Rooms are 
registered in select homes for members at 
reasonable prices from $1.00 to $2.00 per 
person. Members can go to Chicago and 
visit A Century of Progress assured of con- 
genial and comfortable surroundings among 
fraternal, religious, or racial groups of their 
own choice and without fear of having to 
submit to any overcharge. Memberships in 
Visitors’ Tourist Service, Inc.. will relieve 
one of the anxieties of finding safe and com- 
fortable housing accommodations. 

Automobile Accommodations — Parking 
spaces in various parts of the city have been 
reserved sufficient to accommodate 50,000 
cars. This, will afford ample space for all 
members who will drive by automobile. This 
service is offered to those who hold mem- 
bership cards in Visitors’ Tourist Service, 
Inc., free of any extra charge and will per- 
mit the members to come and go as they de- 
sire during the time of the Fair. 

Club Rooms—Headquarters with club 
rooms will be maintained during the entire 
time of the Exposition in the great Loop dis- 
trict near the Exposition grounds for the 
convenience of members. Here members 
will enjoy many privileges; lounges, smok- 
ing rooms, ladies’ parlors, and rest rooms, 
writing and reading rooms, telegraph, tele- 
phone, and mailing facilities, etc. Here 
members may arrange for business confer- 
ences, meeting of friends, or just resting 
from a strenuous day of sightseeing. 

Information— At headquarters and on 
parking grounds, information bureaus will 
be maintained, giving reliable information 
regarding railroads, busses, airplane service, 
restaurants, places of amusement, places of 
interest in the city, reliable dentists and 
physicians, hospitals and churches. 

An Estimated Comparison 

Estimated Expense of 7 Days in Chicago 

Without This Service 





SE EE 6 cs dnc wea tenebed $21.00 to $38.00 
SEE Me cnelt lin cacdeaes<ieee 12.00 20.00 
SD ccaccveveace 7.00 7.00 
Ent. to Fair (4 days)....... 2.00 2.00 

$42.00 $67.00 


Estimated Expense of 7 Days in Chicago 
With This Service 





BOR . ons exkceeesesins $ 7.00 to $14.00 
EER ee a, a 7.00 10.00 
PORE GRROD occ ccscccecs 0.00 0.00 
Ent. to Fair (4 days)....... 2.00 2.00 

$16.00 $26.00 


Membership fee to Visitors’ Tourist Ser- 
vice, Inc., which covers all the services, 
listed above, is $3.00. This assures a sav- 
ing to members of over 100% as outlined in 
the estimated comparison above. 

Send application to Olga A. Tonner, Sec- 
retary Horticultural Group, American Nur- 
seryman, P. O. Box 124, Rochester, N. Y. 





Fire Destroys Nursery 

The entire greenhouse and Nursery plant 
of the Henry C. Lehde Nursery, Garden- 
ville, N. Y., was destroyed by flames of un- 
determined origin May 9. The cracking of 
flower pots and glass panes of the extensive 
greenhouses gave the alarm early in the 
morning. Because more than an hour had 


elapsed since the flames had been observed 
before the volunteer fire departments ar- 
rived, the buildings were a mass of flames. 

More than $10,000 worth of plants in 
bloom, including rare orchids, and several 
hundreds of rare rock garden specimens 
were detsroyed. Six greenhouses, a storage 
barn, boiler room and two trucks were lost. 
The total damage was estimated at $25,000. 
It was stated that there was no insurance. 


If it has to do with the Nursery Industry 
send it in. 
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Publisher Announces New Department 

Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., Gar- 
den City, N. Y., announce the formation of 
a new publishing department, OUTDOOR 
BOOKS, under the direction of H. A. Steven- 
son, formerly manager of the outdoor de- 
partment of the Macmillan Company. The 
new department will include all the com- 
pany’s present and future books on horticul- 
ture, gardening and nature subjects. 

Mr. Stevenson is thoroughly familiar with 
this field of book publishing and well known 
in it. Associated with him is Leonard Bar- 
ron, horticultural adviser to the County Life 
Press and horticultural editor of “Country 
Life” and “American Home” magazines. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 











NURSERY STOCK 


LITERATURE 





Evergreen Rooted Cuttings and Liners per 100 
Retinospora Obtusa (Honoki Cypress), 6-8 X.$5.00 
Retinospora Plumosa, Rooted Cuttings....... 2.50 
Retinospora Plumosa Aurea, Rooted Cuttings. 2.50 
Retinospora Plumosa Aurea, 6-8 trans....... -00 
Chinese Arb. trans., 6-8 trans.............- 4.50 
Chinese Arb. trans., 8-10 trans.............. 5.50 
Tom Thumb Arb. Rooted Cuttings........... 2.50 
Deodar Cedar, 10-14 trans.............+-55- 10.00 
Globe Arb. Rooted Cuttings .............+. 2.50 
Woodward Globe Arb. Rooted Cuttings...... 3.50 
Irish Juniper, Rooted Cuttings.............. 3.50 


Communis Depressa Plumosa, Rooted Cut’s.. . . 3.50 


Communis Depressa Plumosa, 4-6 trans...... 5.00 
Communis Depressa Plumosa, 8-8 trans....... 6.00 
Sempervirens (Bush Boxwood) 4-6 trans..... 5.00 
Boxwood Suffruticosa, true dwarf, 4-5 trans.. 5.00 
Boxwood Suffrut’a, 3x4 Specimens, ex. fine. . .10.00 


Cash with order. Esham’s Nurseries, Frankford, Del. 





Daphne Cneorum, rooted cuttings, 5c; rooted lay- 
ers, 8c; 2 yr. 4-6 in. spread, 20c; 6-9 in., 25c; 9-12 
in., 35c; 12-15 in., 50c; 15-18 in., 75c. Azalea Mol- 
lis, 10- 12 in., 40c; 12- 15 in., 50c. Azalea for lining 
out, Mollis, Yodogawa, Schlippenbachi, 6-8 in. 
8c; Hybrid Rhododendron, 3 yr. T. @ 8c; Norway 
Spruce, 10-15 in., 3 yr. T., 2c; Chin. Arb., 3 yr. T., 
15 in., 2c; Bleeding Heart, 4-8 eyes, 12c; Climb. 
Roses, 15c; Phlox, 5c; French Lilacs, 10 var., 18- me 
in., 15¢; Forsythia, 4-5 ft., 8c; Hydrangea P. G., 








ft. 7c. Cash. y, Agawam, Mass. 
California Privet 100 1000 
2 yr., 2 to 8 ft., 4 to 8 Br. ........ 3.00 $20.00 
2 yr., 18 to 24 in., 3 to 6 Br. ...... 2.00 12.00 
2 yr., 12 to 18 in., 2 to 5 Br. ...... 1.50 10.00 
1 yr., 6 to 16 in., 1 to 3 Br. ...... 1.00 7.00 

Cash with order. Packed free 

Harry B. Edwards, Little Silver, N. J. 

Hardy Perennials per 100 per 1000 
Biehete GOGRTGOR cccccccceccoscce $1.25 $10.00 
Lobelia Siphilitica .............. 1.25 10.00 
Phlox bifida, clumps ............ 1.25 10.00 
Pt PE Benesch cacadawe bese 1.25 10.00 
Viola pedata Bicola ............ 2.00 15.00 


Send cash with order. 
Mackinaw Perennial Co., Mackinaw, IIl. 


California Privet, Lombardy Poplars, Oriental 
Planes, Shrubbery, Evergreens, Perrennials, etc., at 
= aay «A * eee Westminster Nursery, Westmin- 
ster, 








Colorado Blue Spruce is the best selling ever- 
green. We have new crop seed, from the bluest 
of the blue trees, $4.00 per pound; around 65,000 
seeds to the pound. Rocky Mt. Evergreen Co., 
Evergreen, Colo. 

Tennessee Natural Peach Seed—About 7000 seeds 
to the bushel. (The kind that germinate). Ask 
for prices. Southern Nursery Co., Winchester, Ten- 
nessee. 








Japanese Cherries and Crabs, up to 12 feet; 
pe nolias, Lennei and Soulangeana, up to 10 feet. 
Wohlert, Narberth, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Nursery For Sale—Due to death of owner, old 
established Nursery, good business, in splendid 
orchard and fruit district, for sale. Will consider 
good securities; clear property. Write B-25, Ameri- 
can Nurseryman. 








Informal Gardens, by H. Stuart Ortloff. Clear- 
cut, well-founded exposition of the subject of dis- 
tinct value to horticulturists generally. $1.60 
postpaid. 


Delphiniums, Their History and Cultivation, by 
George A. Phillips. Explains modern methods of 
culture, cross breeding and exhibiting, list of va- 
rieties with descriptions, effective means of com- 
bating pests and diseases, etc. $2.50 postpaid. 


Lilacs in My Garden, by Alice Harding. The 
information in it is the result of years of practical 
work with the lilac in author’s own garden, in ad- 
dition to observation, study and inquiry elsewhere. 
A valuable addition to gardening literature. $1.50 
postpaid. 


Elements of Plant Science, by C. J. Chamber- 
lain. An introduction to the study of plants by 
one with experience in imparting knowledge of 
principles of plant culture of practical value. $1.90 
postpaid 














Nursery Manual, by L. . i. Bailey. One of the 
old standbys. A complete guide to the multiplica- 
tion of plants, giving an account of the methods 
commonly employed in the propagation and cross- 
ing of plants. $2.50 postpaid 


Cultivated Conifers, by L. H. Bailey. Successor 
to “Cultivated Evergreens.” Up-to-date informa- 
tion, including new varieties, cultural directions, 
propagation, treatment of insects and diseases, etc. 
$7.50 postpaid. 


Roses, How to Grow, by Robert Pyle, J. Horace 
McFarland and G. A. Stevens. 211 pages, beautiful 
illustrations, many in color. $2.00 postpaid. 


Rock Gardens, by F. F. Rockwell. Tells just 
where and how to make a rock garden, what plants 
to use and where to put them. $1.00 postpaid. 


Garden Pools, Large and Small, by L. W. Ram- 
sey and C. H. Lawrence. Practical information on 

















design, construction, planting, and care. $2.50 
ostpaid. 
mbing Roses, by G. A. Stevens. Discussed 


from the standpoint of intimate knowledge of suit- 
able varieties for all uses. Includes record of all 
climbing roses described since 1900, with descrip- 





tion of the rose and originator’s name. $2.00 
postpaid. 
Down the Garden Path, by Beverley Nichols. 


Wherever you live and whatever your garden in- 
terests, you'll enjoy this best-seller garden adven- 
ture of a famous writer. So will your friends. 
Told with humor, charm, and real garden insight. 
“Beg, buy, borrow, or steal it,” says the Garden 
Club of America. Cloth, illustrated, 303 pages. 
$2.60 postpaid. 

The Garden Notebook, by Alfred Putz. Illus- 
trated handbook of home gardening for each week 
of the year. Includes houseplants and every op- 
eration of the small home garden—-soils, insects, 
fertilizers, bulbs, seedlings, cuttings, pruning, 
lawns, borders, and rock gardens. Working draw- 
ings show just what to do and how. Cloth, 212 
pages. $1.60 postpaid. 

My Garden, by Louise Beebe Wilder. How to 
keep the garden blooming in every season. Written 
for amateurs by an authority. Includes roses, 
irises, lilies, annuals, shrubs, vines, and herbs. 
Cloth, 317 pages, fully illustrated. Formerly $3.00, 
noly only $2.10 postpaid. 














Experienced Nurseryman Wanted, partner of 
ability, 45 to 50 years old, to buy outright or to 
invest about $6,000 in one of the best equipped 
and largest Nurseries in the middle west. Business 
44 years established, buildings new, everything 
first-class condition. Includes landscape service 
and orchard. Address B-22, care can Nur- 
seryman. 


oP. rtunity for Nurseryman to manage well es- 
tab shed Nursery, in good condition and fine lo- 
on shares. Owner burdened with other 
Address B-24, care American Nursery- 





eality, 
interests. 
man. 





Nursery for Sale, national reputation, wholesale 
and retail. $25,000 cash, balance easy terms. Ad- 
dress B-23, care American Nurseryman. 


NURSERY ACCESSORIES 


Granulated Peat Moss of finest grade 1 to 4 large 
bates $1.99, 5 bales $1.75. 10 bales $1.50, per bale 

o. b. New York. Sample on rouge. g. 2 
Sarndabl, 4007 7th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Nursery Tools, Leonard Full-strapped Spades, 
Kunde Knives and Shears, Budding Supplies. Free 
80-page wholesale catalogue illustrates 600 tools. 

A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, 


Loose Leaf Plate Book; also colored prints. 
Frost ana Printing Co., Searle Bidg., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 














The ong Manual, by J. H. Nicolas. A rose en- 
eyclop for the amateur. Complete directions 
for growing roses in the home garden. Fully illus- 


trated and contains four color chares of rose 
colors. Cloth, 335 pages. Price reduced to $2.65 
postpaid 

Book of Gardening, by Leonard Barron. For the 
beginner with a small place. Tells how to prepare 
soil, plan the garden, budget costs, care for seeds, 
bulbs, plants, shrubs, trees, and lawns, and build 
rock gardens and pools. Cloth, 159 pages, illus- 
aed $1.10 bowtpaid. 

m Making oan by Hugh Findlay. 
one published 2 at $5.00 is thoroughly prac- 
tical and complete book for the home garden is 
now offered at less than half original price. Prac- 
tical information on care of lawns, roses, pools, 
rock gardens, trees, shrubs, vines, and all flowers, 

8s, roots, and bulbs. Full of photographs, 
planting plans and diagrams. Cloth, 253 pages. 
Now $2.10 postpaid 

Anuals—Garden Bluebook, by H. S. Ortloff. How 
and where to use them in the garden, with com- 
plete directions for success and descriptions of the 
sorts to buy. Garden layouts and planting plans. 
By a landscape architect. Cloth, fully illustrated, 
245 pages. Price reduced to 2.00 postpaid. 

Reach Nurserymen throughout the United States, 
at a minimum of cost, through the Classified Ad- 
vertising Department. Write for rates, and other 
information. Forms close 8-10th for mid-month 
issue; 25-27th for first-of-month issue. American 
Nurseryman, P. O. Box 124,Rochester, N. Y. 
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Fewer Varieties of Fruit 
(Continued from page 147) 


should be kept on the list and confining 
their offerings to that list plus the varie- 
ties which they grow or are in a position to 
definitely furnish. 

This plan would also make it possible to 
offer with assurance a larger range of the 
new varieties continually pressing for re- 
cognition. I doubt if there is a Wisconsin 
Nurseryman who will have orders for 100 
Melba, Early McIntosh, or Red Duchess for 
delivery in 1933, and yet there might have 
been a pretty good demand for some of 
these or some of the other newer varieties. 
No Nurseryman not propagating these va- 
rieties could feel certain of making deliv- 
ery even if he took orders. However, if you 
had known last spring that you had in the 
cooperative Nursery, 150 of one of these va- 
rieties which you could deliver to your 1933 
trade then you could have pushed this new 
sort a little harder. Pooling all the needs 
would then decrease our own responsibili- 
ties and still permit of increasing the num- 
ber of varieties which we could offer with 
assurance. 

Such a plan would enable the Nursery- 
man to offer varieties of unknown value 
without feeling the necessity of pushing 
them. If a Nurseryman has 500 trees of a 
variety when he really needs only 100 it is 
quite likely that he will push that variety 
as much as possible. He has stocked it be- 
cause there is some demand and he desires 
to meet that demand. However, the varie- 
ty may be very local in its adaptation and 
should not be generally planted or its merit 
may not have been sufficiently established. 
It is only to be expected that after crowing 
the trees the Nurseryman would feel that 
he must if possible dispose of them. If he 
had only a limited number more than the 
normal demands then he would not need to 
urge the variety upon his customers except 
when he knew it was to their advantage to 
plant it. 

One of the first questions which any new 
plan raises in our minds in this day of over 
emphasized individuality is, how will it 
affect my own initiative or desires? This 








CATALOGS 


Are ycu satisfied with your present 
catalog? We are producers of some 
of the most successful catalogs in the 


country. Write and get our ideas be- 
fore placing your order for your next 
catalog. Glad to send you samples 


without obligation 


The L. W. Ramsey Company 


Advertising for Nurserymen 
430 Union Bank Bldg. Davenport, lowa 
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scheme rates 100 per cent on that score. 

The plan would not interfere with any Nur- 
seryman’s plunging on any variety which he 
thinks is to be the “big shot” of the future. 
He would depend upon the cooverative Nur- 
sery only for such varieties zs he chose. If 
the cooperative was growing Golden Rus- 
sett, there would be nothing to prevent a 
Nurseryman from growing as many Golden 
Russett as he thought he could dispose of 
profitably. Neither would a member of the 
organization have to list all the varieties 
grown cooperatively. In other words he is 
a free agent, his membership in the co- 
operative organization being for his benefit 
without the waiving of any rights which he 
possesses under the present system. 

I shall not attempt to outline in detail a 
plan of organization or the methods of mak- 
ing such an organization effective. There 
might be many modifications of the same 
general plan. Such details should be 
worked out by those familiar with all the 
details of the Nursery business. It would 
seem to an outsider that there would be no 
insurmountable difficulties in formulating 
such a scheme and that it would offer a 
means of meeting this perplexing problem 
of reducing the number of varieties for 
which the individual Nurseryman now ap- 
parently seems to feel himself respon- 
sible, and at he same time give him definite 
assurance of meeting the desires of his cus- 
tomers for such varieties as are in sufficient 
demand to make it worth while for anybody 
to propagate them. 

Nurserymen File Suit 

J. D. Jowers and J. D. Jowers, Jr., Gon- 
zales, Tex., have filed a damage suit for 
$100,000, charging libel, against the Monti- 
cello Nursery Co., Monticello, Fla., says a 
Gonzales, Tex., newspaper. 

The suit, it is stated, grew out of an at- 
tempt by the defendants to prevent the 
propagation of the Mahan pecan and the 
sale of budwood and graftwood of that va- 
riety by the Gonzales Nursery Co. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, Chief Exponent, 
twice a month $2.00 per year. Three years, $5. 
Cenada, $3.50; abroad, $2.50. 


SCALE INSECTS 


favorable 
insects. 





Weather conditions are now 
for development of young scale 
These can be cleaned up with Cc. P, 0. 

Cc. P. O. is not an oil spray. It is Safe, 
Odorless, Non-poisonous and does not dis- 
color foliage. 


JUNIPER SCALE can be controlled at 


any season of the year with C. P. 0, 
30-gallion drums... .827.00 
10-gallion drums.... 10.00 


~—— drums.... 6.00 
Fr, O. B. Philadelphia 


Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 


6300 State Road 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, (Dept, AN) 
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Reforestation in Utah 


Thirty-two thousand trees of 19 different 
species were planted in 22 counties of Utah 
during 1930 and 1931, records of the forest 
tree Nursery at Logan show. These trees 
were distributed through the cooperation 
of the federal government and were planted 
for windbreak and shelterbelt purposes. 

Of this number, the hardwods lead the 
conifers two to one, with 20,600 being 
planted as against 11,400 evergreens. Black 
locust leads the list with | 5242 trees being 
planted; the others following in number 
are: Siberian elm, 4801; western yellow 
pine, 3754; Colorado blue spruce, 3280; 
Russian olive, 2843; white ash, 2766. 

The most widely distributed tree was the 
Siberian elm, which was planted in 19 of 
the 22 counties. The distribution of some 
of the others were: Russian olive, 17 
counties; Colorado blue spruce, 16 counties, 
and black locust and white ash with 15 and 
14 counties respectively. 

Nursery Stock Farm Products 

A Birmingham, Ala., news despatch states 
that in a recent controversy as to whether 
the Perfection Nursery Company, Dothan, 
Ala., would have to pay the $25 license fee 
demanded by the city for the privilege of 
selling Nursery stock in Dothan, Atty. Gen. 
Knight ruled that Nursery products are re- 
garded as farm products under Alabama’s 
laws which permit the sale of farm prod- 
ucts by farmers without a license, and there- 
fore the Nursery company need not pay the 
license fee demanded. 

In holding that Nursery stock is a farm 
product, however, Mr. Knight pointed out 
that the exemption was granted only to far- 
mers, and others engaged in production of 
farm products, who sell products raised by 
themselves. 





F. Robert Miethke, 85, owner of the 
Miethke Floral & Nursery company, Milton, 
Ore., died May 4. He had been a resident 
of the Pacific Coast region for 15 years and 
was a native of Germany. He became a 
citizen of the United States 51 years ago. 


TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


THE ONLY HARDY UPRIGHT YEW 
Should supercede Arborvitae for hedge purposes 


AZALEAS (ervercreen & pecipvovs) 
MAGNOLIAS Large Flowering 
RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 


and other scarce items. 

















Send us your list of requirements with 
full particulars as to quantities, varieties 
and sizes. 


BOBBINK and ATKINS 


RutuerForp, N. J. 

















LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 
THE BENJAMIN CHASE COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 











Source of RELIABLE Nursery News 
Is the Nursery Trade Journal 


Exclusively for Nurserymen 


“BRAGG” TREE DIGGER 


The Greatest Labor Saver 








with a side issue 








Goes into every State in the Union, 
to Canada and Abroad 


Those who are content 


Get side issue results 


The only publication in America devoted to the Nur- 
sery Trade in general as a Main Issue is the 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 



















Write for illustrated literature and Price List 


K. W. LAMBOOY, 


Testimonial: Your Digger paid for 
itself by the saving in labor in dig- 
ging one block of peaches. 


U. S. A. 


KALAMAZOO, —. 
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Drive to DUNDEE, a Sight to See— 


Chicago — A Century of Progress 
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Hill Nursery — 78 Years of Progress 
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F You are planning a trip to Chicago this Summer, to the 
Century of Progress Exposition, or to the Nurserymen’s 
Convention, we invite you to visit the Hill Nursery—only 
40 miles from the Fair Grounds. For convenience, park in 
this community and visit the Fair by fast and frequent train 
service. 


D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 


Evergreen Specialists Largest Growers in America 


DUNDEE .. . pox4o02 ... ILLINOIS 
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